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WAL WSLS! SOLVE, 


or in 


Bury me in the Garden. 


h! bury me not in the Grave-yard cold, 

Where forgotten bones of the handred mould 

# world, in a lone deep glade, 

Or ’neath a eat tree, with its broad green shade 
Where comes a slow step and fearful tread 

In chilling stillness to the place of the dead 





i wind’s sad lay 
day by day: 
from a thousand graves, 


Ooh’ lay me not wi 
Shall whisper my 
Where the rank tall gr 
Jn mournful cadenc tfully waves 

Where the sun turns cold, or sparingly sheds 
His beams on the city and home of the dead 








Affection brings not. when the night draws near, 


To the lone grave-vard, the sad, sweet tear 
‘Twill think of the loved in their dreamless sleep 
And a cold, cold chill ver the soul will creep:— 

bor the grave-yard will come, with its marble stare, 


And with holiest mem/’ries of the dead will shar 
But bury me then, in the Garden, where 

The sun ever shines an flowers are fair 
Where the hand of Affection shall guard my tomb 
And drive from my home the spirit of gloom; 


Where t) remtle ce Ll glial ning showers 





Shall waft o'er my grave the fragrance of flowers 


Where the fondest tones of the house-hold band 


shall cheer my spirit in that other land 

Where the boisterous mirth, and musicewild 
tthe happy shout of a lar ing child 

W ial Linear fieet i is tre 


Shall play o'er my grave, in mirth and glee 





Place no cold marble near my bed 
To tell where lies the 1 kd’ ring dead: 
Ail b will know the place of my rest, 
And with holy thengl my grave will be blest 
t fy lov i " lL ie flowers 
wi the living things of your garden-bower 
Isilund, O SARAH 
+7see- _ 
‘ i « 
Our Early Friends. 
In t , s he scattered over thes 
r t t e t alls ¢ ‘ 
t ous ‘ aael proce cri l forse 
A C.« positio ofa I end 
O, is it t ¢ with rthly joys? 
shia 1 y ever trait ix prove! 
Shall kindred ts be forgot, 
And friends w l vy love 
Shall man t we Mften met 
Neath Acad sacred shade,” 
Whe: itt i ‘ tl world’s wide fa 
From mem’ry’s record fade! 
O, ean it be that they who've toil’d 


Upon the rowd that leads to fame, 
And often trimm'd the midnight up 
iu win a glorious name, 


Shall eer forget the friends with whom 


“l oft on learning’s mount, 
their thirst at erystal streams 
From Truth’s perennial Fount! 





Shall they whose vy es blended 
In noble intellectual strife, 

“ret or eer forgotten be 

Amid the tuils of life? 











0, no! it cannot be that thus 
Such hallow’d mem’ries fade away; 
It cannot be that brightest joys ~ 
Thus wither and de : 


= 








While life’s warm crimson current flows— 
Vhile ceaseless throbs the beating heart, 
O never ‘¢ from memory 
Shall early friends depart! 





When on the threshhold of the tomb 
Vith feeble tett’ring limbs we stand:— 

When Age the head has silver’d v’er 
And palsied has the band; 


E’en then the long forgotten past 
At mem’rys bidding shall arise, 

And dreams of other days appear 
Like fond realities. 


F’en then we'll think of friends with whom 
We pass’d the snndit days of youth— 
The friends with whom we toil’d in search 

Of Knowledge and of Truth 


‘pon the tablet of the heart 
Their images are graven de 
Our early friends we'll ne'er forget, 
Phough in the tomb they sleep 


Sarannah, O em 
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‘TNS SPOBN = PFELELB, 


THE CARNIVAL; 
OR, THE MOCK MARRIAGE, 





BY JULES JANIN. 


THE cruel imprisonment of young Napoleon by the 


Austrian government is well known to the world, and 


| has, pe rhaps, more de« ply moved the sy mipathie s of 


| 
| 


the young ofall nations, than the fate of any other liv- 


ing personage. 


During this imprisonment, when at the age of sev- 
enteen, he was detained some weeks at a monastery, 


r 5 » 1 e 
he garden of which adjoined that of the castle of 


General Count ———, who had an only daughter of 
fourteen, who often came to the barrier, and by the 
ndulgence of his keepers, talked with the prince; for 

ry and felt sad for his fate. They 
| 


is became acquainted, and the prince, from being 


she knew his st 





il, became enamored with the beautiful, gener- 





arted girl, who, in many ways, tried to soften 


the rigors of his imprisonment. After the prince was 


' , 
removed, to closer quarters in the city, this young 
1 } : 


inaiden deeply interested her confessor in his late. 





Phree years passed on, during which interval, by 


accident, she had twice met the young Napoleon, and 
they had interchanged glances 


° It was en ruch Brac h 
felt that they were beloved. At length the maiden re- 
solved to make a bold effort to effect his escape. Fa- 


ther . she knew was her firm friend, and also of 


prince, for he had been in 


> 
Jona. 
ny, and to him she committed her plans. 


} 


con i enee ln him, he secon led he rw ish- 





ceeded in corrupting the prince’s confess- 


orso far as to make him the medium of a correspon- 
dence between the two lovers. This correspondence 
contioned for some time, when the prince declared his 


| 


now twenty-one, she seventeen, and both were beau- 


ion, and his desire to be united with her. 





Ile was 


tiful; he, tall and manly, she, lovely as womanhood 
in its first spring-time 


But how should he escape? how should they meet? 
how should they be united? how should they after- 
wards fly? 


These were obstacles indeed, but Love is powerful 


and will prevail, At length circumstances favored 

them. A llasqerade was to take place the third night 

ofthe Carnival; and this sugested 
1 


an idea to her 


}mind. She sought her confessor, and through him 


| her plan was made known to the prin 


| 
| 
| 
| 


-e, who had, the 
day before, in a note, written—*Whenever you can 


tind a shelter for me without, I feel confident of being 
able to elude my sentinels. It is not so difficult to es- 


cape from the garden as to elude observation in the 





street, for my person is known to every soldier in the | 
city ; for once a month my good relative, the Emperor, 
} 


passes them in review, or rather me in review before 


themat my balcony. I have discovered a tree which 
I can easily ascend, (having practiced it, seemingly 
for exercise,) from which extends a lateral limb which 

Along 
this I can reach the branch of a third tree, and so a 


touches another growing from another tree. 


fourth and fifth, till the last limb brings me within 





reach of the wall, which is a hundred feet distant from 
the first tree. I can pass along these limbs, if I can 
leap unobserved into the tree, entirely concealed by 
the foliage. ‘This way, ifany, affords me the means 
of escape. 

It has been seen that he availed himself of it with 
singular success. This is the note in reply to his, 
which led him to make the atte mipt: 

“My noble friend will avail himself of the means he 
has explained, when he next walks in the garden, at 


4P.M. 


him to his monastery, which is close at hand. 


A Capuchin will receive him and conduct 
There 
he will ascertain what further touches his safety.” 
The prince, on letting himself down from the wall, 
was hurried by the monk into the court of the monas- 
tery, and conducted to his cell. There, to his sur- 
prise, the prince beheld the disguise of a Venetian 


cavalier, which a note from the daughter of Count 





, desired him to assume. He obeyed, and then 
looked to the monk for further instructions. 
“Is it your highness’s desire to be wedded to the 


asked the 


maiden who has facilitated your escap 
monk. 

“That would only complete the happiness of this 
hour of freedom,” he answered warmly. “Our hecrts 
are one, father, why may not our hands be?” 

* Then hear the plans arranged for this consmurmna- 
tion. To-night is the great masquerade at the Hotel 
d I Fuape reur. It is planne | that y yu accor y the 
Countess ——— hither, she in the costume i noble 
Venitian la y. The re, I shall also be present, and 
during the various scenes that take place fer the a- 
musement of the guests, you shall come up to me, and 


gayly propose to be united to the lady for (ic enter 


taiament of the company. I will then ‘ed and 
go through with the marriage ceremony, \ 1 shal 
solemnly unite you.” 

* This is well conceived , and may succerd,” said 
the prince. “But how shall I meet « the fair 


Countess Nitenne?” 
“Come with me,” answered the Capuchin. leading 
the way al ype the shadow of the corrid to a postern, 


which he opened and passed through 


A few minutes’ walk through the « * which 
were filled with maskers, among whom t ittracted 
no particular attention, brought them int lane in the 


rear of the gardens of the General Count — 
“Wait here a few moments, your hi tes said 
the Capuchin, unlocking a private gute and disap- 


i earing in the garden. 


Before the prince had time to grow patient, the 
monk re-appeared, leading the ¢ <~ Nitenne, 
whom the young Napoleon arden ebesyied to his 
heart. In a minute afterwards, a car Which tk 

k had provided. came ae 
monk had provided, came up, and g e2 Trtolit, they 
drove to the Hotel de l'Empereur, les the monk 


who said he would soon follow 

“ Your highness will not remove y inask during 
the evening,” he added to the prinee a+ he took his 
leave. 


“No,” answered the prince, firmly 





“ There is to be a mock marriage fn the other part 


of the saloon,” said several of the washers; and 









| 
y 


me 


: 
. 
, 
; 
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eral movement of the crowd was made toward that 
quarter, to witness it. In the midst stood the Venitian 
cavalier and lady, both masked, but both striking, 
from the grace and dignity of their persons and car- 
riage. Near them stood the Capuchin. A marble 
pedestal was converted into an altar, by placing upon 
ita crucifix and candles snatched from the candela- 
bra. 

* Kneel, children!” said the Capuchin, solemnly. 
They knelt, and the monk proceeded to go through 
the service, while all the crowd stood around, obser- 
ving it as they would a scene in a play: 


wife, soon wore upon his spirits and health; and in a 

few months afterwards, he died a captive. The prin- 

cess Nitenne, who had implored to share his captivity, 

and had been forcibly borne from danger by the | 
faithful French officer, on hearing of his death, gave | 
birth to a son, and surrendered up her life. This child, 
the grandson of Napoleon, still liygs not far from Par- 
is, a treasure dearly guarded and cherished by those 
who, disappointed in their hopes of his father, vainly | 
look forward to the day when France shall once more 
rule the nation under the destiny of a Napoleon. | 








The Emperor and his Minister, Metternich, and the 
General the Count » were still together, when 





guard. He was admitted. 
* Pardon, your Majesty, but ifthe prince Napoleon 
has not escyjied, there is a person in Vienna, whose 


| . . 

a messenger entered and announced an officer of the | Interesting Variety of the Bible. 
| 
| 


voice and nmaaners are his own.” 

“What tiean you? Of whom do you speak?” 

“A mask. attired as a Venitian cavalier, who enter- 
ed the hall a fow minutes since, as 1 was loitering near. 
He refused to lift his visor, and forced his way in with 
a lady on his arm, also masked, and habited as a Ve- 
nitian, His resemblance in voice and air to the prince, 
induced me to hasten hither toinform your royal maj- 
esty.”” 

“You ‘have done well, Col. Necker. I give you 
my comniands to take with you sufficient means, and 
arrest and’ lying before me this cavalier. Haste, and 
return soon, with him and his lady in custody. Met- 
ternich, you will also accompany him. It must be our 
flown bird.” 

**And lie ts as silly as a bird, to appear thus publicly. 
I will soon ascertain who this cavalier is, your bhigh- 
a 

The ceremony of marriage was ended, and the 
priest wits pronouncing his benediction, when a com- 
motion was apparent inthe further partof the hall, 
near the @oor, and ‘the crowd gave way in terror be- 
fore thestwide of Metternich and the officers of the Im- 
perial ep we. 

** W hat means all this?” demanded Metternich of a 


general oilieer, as he came near. 


“A mock marriage, prince—but, by the mass! the 


priest hath done it with a grace and action as if he 
were in rieh earnest. There stands the happy cou- 


ple, who, were the Capuchin not a priest in masquer- 








e, are assafely tied as ever were man and wife.” 

* They are the two,” said Necker. 

“Itis he! arrestthem. Also the Capuchin!” 

The prince resisted and drew his sword. In the 
melee, his wask fell off and betrayed to all eyes, the 
well known features of the captive prince. There 
was a general utterance of surprise, and a feeling of 
deep interest, Simultaneously, several of the mask- 
ers made a wvement so as to obstruct the police, and 


favor his eseape. He was soon s 


parated from prince 
Metternich id Col. Necker, and before the mass 
could be trated, the bridegroom and bride had 
heen ass by some French officers out of the hall 
into acat Several of the gentlemen sprung up- 
yn the | the footboard and it drove with rapitl- 


urtof the city, where the prince and 


his bride m soon in safety in a retired mansion 
near the w upied by a French officer. Here 
they rem many a month secreted, while every 
nieans we set on foot by the Emperor for their dis- 

very, a ‘ ne time plans were constantly 
formin ‘ ids for getting them out of the 


5 
utwas discovered, The princes 

e escaped in disguise, and 
th oinement was buw more r 





verity of which, added to his 


m his lovely and devoted 


| “With our established ideas of beauty, grace, pa- 


WISSELLANS, 





Tuis feature of holy writ is beautifully illustrated | 
by Mrs Ellis, in the following eloquent extract from 
| her recent work, entitled the “Poetry of Life.” 


| thos and sublimity, either concentrated in the minutest 
point, or extended to the widest.range. we can derive 


from the scriptures a fund of gratification not to be 


found in any other memorial of the past or present 
time. 

From the worm that grovels in the dust, beneath 
our feet, to the track of the Leviathan in the foaming 
deep—from the moth that corrupts the secret treasure, 
to the Eagle that soars above his eyrie in the clouds— 
from the wild ass in the desert, to the lamb within the 
the shepherd's fold—from the consuming locust to 
the cattle on a thousand hills—from the Rose of 
Sharon to the Cedar of Lebanon—from the clear crys- 
tal stream, gushing forth out of the flinty rock, to the 
wide waters of the deluge—from the barren waste to 


the fruitful vineyard, and the land flowing with milk 


| } 


honey——from the lonely path of the wanderer to the 
gatherer of a mighty multitude—from the tear that 
falls in secret, to the din of battle and the shout of a 
triumphant host-from the lone man in the wilderness to 
the satrap on the throne—from the mourner clad in his 
sackcloth, tothe prince in purple robes—from the 
gnawings of the worm that dieth not, to the seraphic 
visions of the blessed—from the still small voice, to the 
thunders of Omnipotence—from the depths of hell, to 


the regions of eternal glory, there is no degree 





beauty or de formity » fo tendency to do go 1 or evil, 
no shade of darkness or gleam of light, which does not 
come within the Holy Scriptures; and therefore there 
is no expression or conception of the mind thet may 
not find a corresponding picture; no thirst for exce 

lence that may not here meet witha full supply; and 
no condition of humanity excluded from the unlimit- 


ed scope of adapt ition and syinpathy comprebende ! 
in the language and spirit of the Bible.” 
——> =o 


Crushed Affections. 


How many suffer by unrequited love and affection!" 


They are attached strongly to those who return them 








ld words, indifferent looks, and even avoid their 
presence. A word, that micht not otherwise be notic- 
| fe eee i a8 a ll 1 ' 
ed, offen sinks deepiy ln the heartol one wuose if 
is bound up in another. Where an object is cherish- 
leach motion is watched with solicitude, and a 
smil exquisite pleasure, while a frowa sends ; 
dagger to the heart. There is no greater sin than to 
crush the warm affections, gushing freely from a gen- 

erous heart. It dries up the fountain of the s 
fades the smile on the cheek, and castsa shade er 
every bright and glorious prospect. Draw near 

the heart that loves you, return the favors receive 
sud if you cannot love it in return, be careful not to 
aust 9 Sl ieee arin “J | 

Pulse or Drea it, Dy a care: sword, au UAL e€i- 
pression, or an air of indifleres 


= ~—eoe 
Tue glory of men should always be measured by 


the means which they have used to acquire it. 


The Grave. 





OF all others, the grave is the most appropriate 
place for meditation and humility, for self-examina- 
tion and good and virtuous resolutions. Its eloquent 


silence—its touching repose and profund melancholy, 


find way to the heart, subdue every passion, and di- 
rect our thoughts to Him who rules on high. There 
the pride of state appears trifling, and there the great 
and illustrious, the young and beautiful are taught 
that in a few fleeting years, their bodies will afford 
food * for a certain convocation of politic worms.’’— 
Truly the grave is a wise monitor, addressing us in 
the simple language of truth, and bidding us prepare 
to lie down in its cold and silent portals. 

Washington Irving remarks that he never enters a 
graveyard without feeling that he is a wiser and better 
man. Health may run riot in our veins, strength and 


vigor may assure us of long life, and manhood may 


| look forward to a green old age, but the fresh sod or 


marble slab reminds us of death, and tells us that 
youth and health are unable to resist its attacks. 

Look around you and observe its victims. See ge- 
nius and ambition buried with ignorance and imbecil- 
ity, and youth and beauty laid low with age aad care 

Approach the grave of him whogoverned millions, 
and guided the ship of state through storms and perils 
to safety and prosperity. Once greatand powertul, 
sycophants poured flattery in his ear and thousands 
shouted his praises. Now he sleeps in death's em- 
brace, ‘and none so poor as to do him reverence.” 

Mark where the rich man lies. Broad fields and 
! 


swelling acres once were his; wealth laid its tribute 


at his feet; and, possessing all that mortal could desire 
men said he was supremely happy. Now lies he 


bere, 


‘An heir to some six feet of sod.” 


L k at the erave of cle parted be auty. The rose 


is withered, the lily is blighted, the once bright eye 
closed forever, the song that cheered is hushed, the 


voice that charmed is silent, and the worms are merry 


at their banquet: 
“All that’s bright must fade 
1 brightest still the f 
\ll that’s sweet was n 
Dut to be lost when sweetest 





down whie n oh pe Was hich, and fortune smiled, and 


life was a garden, fragrant with flowers and full of 
yeauty Relatives adored him, friends admired him, 
and the future promised usefulness and honor. He, 
too, has been carried off and sleeps with thousands 
who h ré led him. 
And th - death! death, that regards neither 

nor rank, but lays low the prince and peasant, the 
grreat ml how le, the vifted and mindless In us, and 





rhout us, ar ds ofgnortality; and wisdom whis 





pers— 
So liv that when our summon mes to join 
Phe nnimerable caravan that mov ; 
lo the pale realms of shade. wher wh shall take 
His cha r in the silent s of deat 
\ } lave att 
Soo I buts 1 and soothed 
Like who t $s the dra f his h 
Around him il down tu } unt dreams.” 


«wee + 


Firmness of Character. 





PERE is no trait in the human character so poten 
] for weal ory 18 firmness of purpose. Itis won- 
derful to see what miracles “a resolute and undyir 
spirit will acl ¢ Before its irresistible energy the 
most form i »bstacles become as wed Darriers 
nits path. D ilties, the terror of v h cause the 
umpered sous © luxury to shrink back with dism 
rovoke from the mana of | rity deter nation only 


smile. The whole history of our rac all nature in 
deed—teems with examples to show what wonders 
may be accomplished by resolute perseverance ant 


patient toil, 


Sa ee vt 


we 


— 
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Subli me Thoughts. 





I saw the temple reared by the hands of men, stan- j 
ding with its high pinnacles on the distant plain. The 
storms beat upon it, the God of Nature hurled his 
thunderbolts against it, and yet it stood as adamant. 
Revelry was in its halis—the gay, the happy, the 
young and the beautiful werethere. I returned; and 
the temple was no more!—Its walls lay in scattered 
ruins, moss and wild grass grew thickly there, and at 
midnight hour the owl’s cry added to the deep soli- 
tude. The young and the gay who revelled there | 
had passed away! 

I saw the child rejoicing in his youth, gay in his 
boyish pride—the idol of his mother and the hope of 
his father. I returned; and the child had become old. 
Trembling with the weight of years, his gray locks 
tossed by the passing breeze, he stood the last of his 
generation—a stranger amidst the desolations around 
bim! 

I saw the old oak stand in all its pride on the moun- 
tain; the birds were caroling on its boughs, and their 
notes made glad the surrounding forest. IT returned; 
the oak was leafless and sapless; the winds were play- 
ing at their pastimes through its dry and withered 

ranches as it stood, a grim record of the past! 


* Whois the destroyer?” asked L of my guardian 


“It is Time.” said he. “ When the morning stars 


rst sang together with joy over the new-wade world, 
he commenced his devastating course. and when he 
shall have destroyed all that is beautiful on earth— 
plucked the sun from its sphere—veiled the moon tn 
jlool—yea, when he shall have rolled the heavens 


and earth away asa scroll; then shallan angel from 


the throne of God come forth, and with one foot on 


the sea, and one on the land, lift up his head towards 


Ileaven, and swear by its Eternal King-—* Time was, 


Time is, but Time shall be no longer’ !” 


22e0er 


Effects of Kindness. 


I AM onvineed that there never vet wasan instance 





in Which kindness has been fairly exercised, t that 
t has subdued the enmity opposed to it. Its first ef 
fort may not succee lany more than one shower of 
rain can reclaim the burning desert; bat let it repeat- 
ee ly shed the dew of its ho yu luence upon the r 
vengeful soul, and it will soon become beautiful with 
every flower of tenderness 

Let any | t r put the ques 1 to hiss 1, wheth 
er, nder iv circur stances, he cant continued 
} ness; an an e of afte n will answer tha 
good is omnipotent in over ning evil. Ifthe an 

reveng i] person wo ! ) rhisy 

i tthe lan f affection in| that it mig! 
streal t } 1 res and a W ld . 
diss era wice Terence his cou nwith 
world. The gentle would no longer avoid him; 4 
friends would no longer appt h } with a f 
the weak would no longer meet him with dread: chil- 
dren would no longer shrink { " » fe 
v | find that kin wins by its sn . 
tne them ¢ idence, and se ling t riei 

~-.oe 
Man's Eternal Companion. 

MAN has three friends in this worl how dot 
conduct themselves, or accompany him in the hour 
death, when God summons him before his t mal? 
Monev, his most powerta!l friend, leaves him first 
and goes not with him, His relations accompany him 
to the flu iold of th ra indl then return to their 
! es. The third, which he often forgets during h 
| are his good works. rhey alone acc pany 


him to the throne of the Great Judge—they co before 
peak, and obtain mercy and pardon for him. 
-—ee i 


Tue best of all acids is assi {-uity 


Depend upon Thyself. THE AMARANTH. 


“The only Amaranthine flower - (Bac igs Virtue 
The only jasting treasure—Tru 





IT cannot be too early or too deeply instilled into 
the minds of the young and inexperienced, that the 








means of happiness and riches are, ina great degree, ri : = — 

inevery man's power. A blind belief in destiny or ROBE R T V. KENNEDY, EDITOR. 
fortune, acts as a powerful stimulus to indolence and| gojy74 ND,.O.,: 
indecision, and makes men sit down and fold their 
hands in apathy. Nothing is more common in the 
world, than for people to excuse their indolence by 


referring the prosperity of others to the caprice of for- “Read not a Novel,” is very well written but the author 
tune. Success, every experienced man knows, is as| tTaverses too much ground before he arrive. at the wished 
2 " for point. He must clip the wings of his iagination before 
he can be considered a good writer. If lie will re-write this 
article, we think he can better it vastly 
“The Grave,” a very excellent conmminication in many 
tespects, has the same great fanlt above alluded to— 
oe - . > re r atic ; 7 » . He Pwr y .. 
rhe difference in the progress which men make in| With some alterations it will be quite realable, and may ay 
Ne - Pr - ear in our next. 
life, who start with the same prospects and opportuni- | “ The Evening,” is accepted. We six] take the liberty of 
ties, is a proof that more depends upon conduct than | — g one or two slight alterations, wliich will improve the 
rythm. 
destiny, and if man, instead of envying his neighbor's | “4 Pleasant Moonlight Evening.’ by the “Rural Bard,” 
fortune and deploring his own, should inquire what} '5 net Accey table; firstly because the amtliomhas not observed 
, our rule, which is, not to publish any communication with- 
means he has employed or neglected, he would S€-| out knowing the author’s real name, and secondly because 
cure a result to his wishes. But the great misfortune | it contains neither poetry nor good sense—not even good 
| nonsense. 
“Let me Weep,” is only tolerably good: and its fate will 
to execute such a system of selfexamination. Thous-| depend somewhat upon circumstanecs. [t 1s, in a measuret 
< Aiialee F 3 out of our line. 
ands thus pass through life, angry with fate when they | The Hymn, by “Gratitude,” will appeur as soon as we are 
ought to be angry with themselves—too fond of the | Placed in possession of the author's real name. We never 
_ a o = depart from our rule. As soon as this objection is removed, 
enjoyments which riches procure, ever to be happy | the article will appear 
without them, and too indolent and unsteady ever to | , “An Adventure in a Grave Yard a good story, but it 
is entirely to long. It might be compres<ed into half the 
te means by which they are attain- | space, without suffering any abatementef ity interest. Wiil 
able. the author prune it? 
e ee ee . £ “Bury me in the Garden,’ by “Sarali, 1 new contribn- 


tor—is indeed beautifal, and we must express a hope that 
A Good Rule. | the fair writer will favor us again 
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To Correspondents. 











generally a consequence of industry and good con- 
duct, as disay »spointme nt is the consequence of want of 
energy and i spondency. 





is, few have courage to undertake, and fewer candor 


pursue the le 





5 


— oe 


Ir is always a good rule to follow, to step in no ps th, | 
siaahids rep ene P2 | A Word to hale of our Correspondents. 


to speak no word—to commit no act when conscience 


| 
} 

' | » : 

We have tocomplain of some of our correspondents, anit 

| 


appears to whisper, beware! You had better wait a 
¢ ] oh. « } - . ‘ a —_ ° P . 
twelvemonth and learn your duty, than to take a has- | pot without cause. It isnot unfrequently (le case that we 


ty step and repent itto adying day. How many a| receive communications with a reqnest conelied inilanguage 





lost man might have been saved, had he listened to an | something like the following:—‘Mr Editor | send you the 
inward monitor, and resisted the first inclination to de- | above communication please correct punctuation and orthog- 
viate from the path of rectitude. See far before you | raphy and publish it.’ Now this is decided), “ool? for 

id on either side, the bones and sinews of millions | ®" author! It is no more \han reasenable to sappose that 





| he who can write a good article can also punctuate I; and, 
| nine cases ont of ten, where a vood article is sent to an bedi 
tor with this request, the orthography and punctuation ire 
nearly if not quite correct, or else the article itself is a bald 
plagiarism—the bad orthography and false punctuation hi 

.| ing the only marks of originality about it! We do not chang 

to pursue a virtuous course, that your ¢ nd might be | that any of our correspondents have attempted to palm off 


who have perished ignobly in the march of life. They 
resisted the Ss} 








rit oftruth, and they fell; they trusted 





to themselves, and sank in the outset. Take warning 


by them. Could their bones live, breathe, speak, 


how earns stly would they appe 11 to you, as it were 





sus and not degraded plagiarisms upon us; but we do sincerely hope that they will 
+sseee | all hereafter consider that good orthography and correct 


Solemn Thought. 


“ | The individual who cannot read a composition correctly, 


| punctuation are essential concomitants to a good article. 





s ( he of h an actions . N oe 
islite, the end of human actions.) when rightly “pointed,” cannot write intelligibly under any 
Pheir influence never dics. In ever widening circles | cirenmstances, beeanse he does not understand the rudiments 
t reaches beyond the grave. Death removes us from | | of punctuation; and no one deficient in this respect, should 


Every morn when we go ever attempt to write for the press. Our good nature has 





the mouldering hand on ourdestiny, and | often prompted us, not only to punctuate articles sgnt to us 














( eve ¢ when we have done, we have left a for publication, but in many instances to transcribe them 
j saving out” word or nee here, and inserting others 
ke press upon our choracter. We tou } | leaving ou : bg mata tix & 

there, correcting orthography, syntax, &e.,—in short, cloth- 
ut vibrates in eternity—utter nota sound 3 ‘ 
Fi i ing the article in an entire new dress, rather than offend the 
: depts ten rone of God. Let » Es pecta'=| triend who was so generous as to write forus. We know 
I t 1 let , mnber " : 
k of thes =, andl let ever e rem ©’, that this is wrong; we ought net to do this; but we are tee 
vorld, where character 1 iis torn | god natured, even if possessed of the requisite judgment and 
te, it isa ser s thing to think, to speak, to act. attainments, to be ajust critic. Should we display the sour 
—— | disposition of a McCauley or a Gilford, or even of an E 
Hope. A, Poe, we doubt much whether we could retain many uf 
-— our obliging correspondents for any great lengt! 
You will s ely find aman in all the ranges of| time: yet those who would respect our judgment - 
eation whos 0m bounds not atthe mention | appreciate our moti rht profit by our eritieism Ww 
i! . What is hope but the solace and stay of! do not intend, by ) mtained in the above rewmayh 
t whom it most cheats and deludes—whispering | to cast censure up n those of our correspon lents Whaga @Oin 
: . . ' . _ y e suffere? partial alterations of y Vanes 
if health to the sick man and betterdays to the dejec- | positions may have suffered partial altera : 
\ 1 . ' —stich as the leaving out of a comma here anil t? ort 
itthe fairy name of which young imaginations . ; 
rs a 4 ; | substitution of a word or so, in order to 1 eiiten 
rr forth all the poetry of their souls, and whose a F ed on. Broo 
‘ - ; : read a little smoother than the origina \ a made 
=" ] h] . lo t | | é mit i tnt t e ar » i; s - 
yiabl at lik ierial 1 to the ear of froz these alterations frequently, because we isi em iin 
and paralyzed old age? Tu the long catalogue of hu-| ments on the original; but which, per! iuld not 
. ‘ ' , : mi 
man griefs, there Is scarce one of so « rushing a pre ss-| be so regarded by critics It is « the gariay and unpar 





| 


e, that hope loses its elasticity, becoming unable to | a mable fanita alluded to in the comimenoomemh vf tits ar 
soar and bring down fresh and fair ieaves from some ! ole, which we eomplain of. 


= 7 . } id a 7 fo 
{ far off domain, which iteclf creates, W Way have more to say 
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Selected: 


Female Influence. 


BY REV. DR. NOTT. 





Unper God, | owe my early education, nay, all 
that I have been, or am, to the counsel and tutelage of 
a Pious Mother. 
itwas her wonitory voice, that taught my young heart 
to feel that there was danger in the intoxicating cup, 
and that safety lay iu abstinence. 

And as no one is more indebted than myself to the 
kind influence in question, so no one more fully realizes 
how decisively it bears upon the destinies of others. 

Full well [ kuow, tl 


hat by woman came the apostacy 
of Adam, and by woman, the recovery through Jesus. 


‘ ; 3 | 
It was woman that imbued the mind, and formed the 


character of Moses, Israel’sdeliverer. It was a wom- 
an who led the choir, and gave the response of that 
triumphal procession which went forth to celebrate 
with timbrels, on the’ banks of the Red Sea, the over- 
throw of Pharaoh. It was a woman that put Sisera to 
flight and compose d the song ot Deborah and Barak, 
the son of Abinoam, and judged in righteousness, for 
years, the tribes of Israel. It was a woman that de- 
feated the wicked counsels of Haman, delivered right- 
eous Mordecai, and saved a whole people from utter 
desolation. 

And now, to speak of Semiramis of Babylon, ot 
Catharine of Russia, or of those Queens of England, 
whose joyous reigns constitute the brightest periods of 
British history ; not now to speak of 
others of more sacred character, of whom it were ad- 
inissible now to speak, 

The sceptre of empire is not the sceptre that best 


befits the hand of woman, nor is che field of carnage 





her field of glory. Home, sweet home, is her theatre 


if action, her pedestal of beauty, herthrone of power. 


Or, if seen abroad, she is seen to the best advantage 


when on her errands of love, and wearing her robes 

»t mnercy. 
It was not woman that slept during the agony of 

Lord 


t was not woman that de- 


Gethsemane; it was not woman that denied her 


at the palace of Caiaphas: i 


serted his cross on the bill of Calvary. But it was a 


woman who dared to testily her respect for His corpse, 


that procured spices for embalming it, and that was 


found last at night and tirst in the morning at his 
sepulchre. Time has neither impaired her kindness, 
shaken her constancy, or changed her character. 

Now, as formerly, she is most ready to enter, and 


Now, 


office, and well it has been sus- 


most reluetant to leave, the abode of misery. 
as formerly, it is her 


tained, to stay the fainting head, wipe from the dim 


eye the tear of anguish, and from the cold forehead 


the dew of death 
+27eoo— —_ 


Woman's Love. 


Ine difference that there is between a woman's 


love and a man’s! His passion may lead him, in the 


first instance, to 


| Opposition to opinion—but its 


! 


influence is only suspende dj; and s00n a sneer or cen- 


sure wounds his pride and weakens his love. 


A woman's he art, ol the coutrary, re poses more on 


tself: anda fault found in the object of her attach- 


ment is resented as an injury: she is angered, not 


hanged 
~-—2coo- 


Woman's Tears. 


BY DARWIN 


crested fortune wears, 

wogs from beauty’s ears; 
Not the bright stars, which night’s blue arch adorn; 
Nor rising sun, that gilds the vernal morn; 

Shines with such lustre as the tear that flows 
Down woman's beauteous cheek fur other’s woes 


No radiant pearl, whi 
No gem, that twinkling, 











| 


. *_* ! 
It was, peace to her sainted spirit, 


Amat auth). 


ANE URODT, | 


Conquering a Peace. 


A MoROSE looking man was yesterday brought be- 


fore the Recorder, for beating his wife, who has, or 
rather has had, the very tongue of atermagant. The 
watchman described the woman as unable to speak at 
the time he arrested the prisoner, so severe was the 
beating she had just received. 

“Edwards,” said the 


Recorder,—the prisoner's 


name was John Edwards—*“I shall fine you ten dol- 


; 


| to the 


these there are 





lars and oblige you to give bail to keep the peace.’ 





“That's the sentence of the Court, is it!” asked } 
wards. 
“It is,” said the Recorder. 


“Then I protest against it,” said Edwards 
“On what ground?” 


“On the £ 


asked the Recorder. 





und,” said Edwards, “thatit is cortrary 
spirit of our institutions, and a vivlation of my 
personal rights as a citizen.” 
“How so?” 
“How so!” 


ous. How! 


asked the Recorder 

“Why, sir, 
for making an attempt to do what I suc- 
You dub Gen. Taylor a 
hero—and a hero no doubt he 


said Edwards. its outr 





ceeded in accomplishing. 


is—you throw up your 





caps and say he shall be every-body's President, or 
President of all parties, which is about the same, 
and—" 


“Well, sir,” said the Recorder, “where lies the 


analogy between your conduct and that of General 
Taylor.” 
“Why, in this, sir; said Edwards. “He has at- 





tempted to conquer a peace, and, so far, has failed: I 


too, attempted to conquer a peace; and, according to 


your own testimony—the testimony of your watchman 
—I succeeded."—.V O. Delta. 
= ww ee + —~ 


Economy. 


‘What are ye after, Bar ney? 
‘Writing a letter, sure. 


‘dnd where would you be f 


after sending tt to 


‘its not my intention lo s¢ ndit at all isn'tac op- 


per as good in my pocket as in the post-office ? 

“lye, faith, and ye always was the boy that knowed 
how to save the pennies Lut where is the letter a- 
groing ?’ 

*7o Misther ¢ 

And who will carry it if th 

‘Hh ell, rourg lo AKilxe my om cif to 


see Mr O' Toole, and I thought that I'd wrile this let- 


'Toole, in Kilkenny.’ 
Post Office don't?’ 


SO YOU see, | a 


ter and take it alone, and in that wa / Tecan save the 
postage, for you know il takes a power of contrivance 
. } . , » 
lo gpelalong now-a-days 
= ~—-~eco 


Getting Sublime. 





"he Boston Courier has a corr spon lent at H 


who, after this fashion, parodies some of the exces- 


sively imaginative critics of Gotham and Boston 


"Y ‘98 , 
* The rapturous and soul-thrilline strains of Bone 


Squash'’s magnificent trumpeling came over us ina 


swoon of passionate intuilion, causing our cerebral 


susceplivilies to circumgyrate in a ewiddy sweep 





f, like a lur- 


round the compass of musical amazemer 
stand thu 


high tide and whirlpool of as 


key in atin kitchen. We nder-struck in a 





/; I M } 
yundine Anarnionies, an 


hear the wild waves of wonder-warbling sound go 
leaping along shore like an infuriated catfish trying 
to jump over Cape Cod light house.’ 

e-7@e 8 

A LAWYER in one of the Northern cities, having a 
very rec face, which it was understood was not the ef- 


fect of living on skimmed milk, was told that he was 


| not much of a lawyer. 


“Why, sir, said he, “I have tonya atly been called | 
the decpest read lawyer inthe city.” 





} Hurrah!” 


A Dramatic Impression. 





LAst week, whilst Bulwer’s admired play of the 
“Lady of Lyons” was in course of performance at the 
National Theatre of Cincinnati, a man in the pit, says 
the Signal of that city, became so deeply excited for 

e hero, and so sympathetic in his fate, that he made 
several nervous demonstrations towards rushing to his 


Melnotte declared 


he ought to be,’ our 


assistance; and when the widow 


that if ‘Claude was'nt a prince, 


friend could stand it no longer. 


ed round, and a 


He jumped up, turn- 





dressed those behind him, his eyes 


blazing with excitement— 





“Gentlemen,” said he, “that old woman's the actor 


for my dimes. Spunk tothe back-bone. She'll knock 


some of ‘em into fits before long—mind I tell you.— 


27sec + 


Childhood. 





THE rreen 


hills, the jovous gambols, the pure 
friendships of childhood, ali thrill through the heart 
The ancient man sits in the midst of a eeneration thrice 


removed from his own; he appears insensible to those 
PI 


around hiui—he is deaf and participates not in their 


joys; he beholds their sorrows with a cold, unfeeling 


reve. 


But why does he at times, convulsively grasp his 


stall; and why does an unbeeding tear o 
his furrowed cheek? He is looking 


the existence of t 


ereneration 5 








p ag f her who hath slept in the dust 
f ntery--she to whom his youthful heart was 
ears betore his memory nce sh 
bloomed: perchance the mother who had watched or 
We over < idle, and enhanced tl yo 1ess of 
his early life, is breathing in his ear r the bosom 
friend and companion of his vouthful wan ings come 
before him with the truthand ardor he has » long 
been a strar rt where arethey? Another | 
ple has grown up to matur y sin the es were 
t l r tite t } is per | eX t 
ced man, whose lo dried » founta of sens) bility 
gushes forth resh, as such recollections rise within 
his mt 
osee- 
A ence 
Ir is | death! It su ns the ha ned con 
science >a t recalls all th r words, the 
moh 1 lool that we e spoken ll that we 
h e done vier e influ ot itt 1 aid that 
rritation passe "“ LB Ver j er than in 
death, we can efl we in a I what shall 
eflace or atone, when the cold, helpless tmage of the 
departed looks upon us w nelanchol ind re 
prouchtul eyes, aud reminds us funkindness or neg 
lect that can never, never be renairec ? 
-~-7ee 
Goon counsel, rejec {, returns to enrich the giv- 
er’s bosom. 
a | ’ = AMI AT} Jo Ly 
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